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ABSTRACT This report examines the attitudes of 1,100 City 

university of New York (CUNY) freshmen, both open Admissions (O A) 

regular students, towards OA. For the purpose o is ® ® averages 
freshmen in the senior colleges were those with high school averages 
below 80; OA freshmen in the transfer program of community colleges 
were those with averages below 75; and OA freshmen m the career 
program of community colleges were those with high school 
below 70. The students were asked what they thought of the OA policy, 
and whether the policy had made a difference in their ® 

college. The results indicated that student attitudes toward OA 
predominantly favorable. Career Students were most favorable, and 
senior college students the least favorable. Car ®® r 
more likely than senior college students to say that OA had 
difference to them. One half of the OA students in senior coll 9 
said that OA had made no difference to them. A«ong *)} e *52*1^ 
students the most numerous were those for whom OA had made no 
difference but who were favorable toward OA. (AF) 
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““wring tine yeer before open Admissions was put into effect, there 
was some apprehension about it on the part of ai^ni. parents, and stu- 
dents . There was aiso considerable discussion of admissions procedures 

and the effects that they would have on various types of students, for 

_ w. it was important to include questions on 

this reason, we thought that it was i p 

. ^ interviews which University Re- 

attitudes towards Open Admissrons rn the rnterv 

_ fhp ri+'v University freshmen* 

search corporation conducted with the Cr-y Uni 

o£ over eleven hundred freshmen; tnay came 
The sample consisted o 

from all of the seven oommunity or two-year colleges, and seven of the 

sight senior or four-year colleges. On tost onuses we interviewed 

* we drew random samples 

between 70 and 100 students. At each college, we 

of open Admissions and regular students. _ 

^n Admissions students were defined as students whose relatively 

low high school averages probably would have prevented them from being 

admitted to their colleges and programs the preceeding year, of the 

. . .1 h i ah school averages below 80 were 

senior college students, those with high scno 

_ d-o The two-year colleges contained 
considered Open Admissions stu en 

transfer programs and career programs. Transfer 
two types of programs, txansxer prog 



"Paper presented at a 4™°^“ Become a Revolving Door? 
Psychological Association, Wi -h at the City University of 
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programs were designed to permit the student to t._nsfer 

col lege and obtain a nation's degree. « - — * *“ 3 *—*“ 

. . 7 e he was considered an Open 

program had a high school average below 75, he 

Admissions student. The career programs, on the other hand, led to a 
terminal degree at the end of two years.- The. included a wide variety 
of vocational programs in technical fields, health paraprofessiona, 
fields, secretarial science, data processing, and man. other areas, if 
. student in a career program had a high school average below 70. he 
Mas eonsidered an Open Admissions student. These definitions of Open 
Admissions and regular students are strictl. our own. made for resear 
purposes. The colleges made no effort to identify which students would 
have been admitted under their previous policies, and whi* would not. 

Both types of students were ashed a wide range of guestions con- 

earning their backgrounds and reasons for coming to college, therr ac 

. ii eae their overall satisfaction 

demic and nonacademic experiences wi 

. ^ ,^3 for the future. The students were asked two 
with college and therr plan, -or 

^ «Tn general / what do you 
questions about the Open Admissions po cy, 

- ■; -,?•>" and "Did Open Admissions 
of the City University's Open Admissions policy. 

make a difference to you in going to college? Why? 

Da ta on attitudes toward Open Admissions are presented in Figure . 

SUudent attitudes towards Open Admissions were predominantly favorable, in 
every s^sample. .over half were favorable. IS to 10 percent had mire 
titudas , and a fourth or less were unfavorable, hany students approve of 
rhe idea that everyone should have a <hance for a college education. Some 
said that it was good to give students with educational problems a seoona 
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c&ance — those who didn't UJc high school, or got discouraged. some 
mentioned the benefits to students with financial problems, but sur- 
prisingly few mentioned minority groups as benefiting from the policy. 

among the- unfavorable comments, the most common ones were that 
open admissions caused overcrowding, lowered standards, and lowered 
the quality of education. 

Sot surprisingly. Open admissions students were slightly more 
favorable towards the policy than regular students. However, for both 
open admissions and regular students, career students were most favor- 
able to the policy and senior college students the least favorable, 
among career students, about 70 percent were favorable; but among senior 
college regular students, only 54 percent were favorable. 

Similar patterns were found in responses to the question of whether 
Open admissions made a difference in their attending college (See Figure 
2) . open admissions students said that the Open admissions policy had 
made a difference more often than did regular students. They most often 
said that their high school averages were low; a good percentage said 
that without Open admissions, they would have gone to a different college. 

Some senior college students might have attended a Junior college. Other 

• -i-c ^npne where they would have had 
students might have gone to a private college where 

, course w ould not have bean able to afford college 
•to pay more. Some, of course, wouiu 

if they had not been admitted to the City university. 

Also, there was a strong tendency for career students to be more 
lively than senior college students to say that Open admissions had made 
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a difference to them; this was true of both Open Admissions and regular 
students. Thirty-nine percent of the regular career students said that 
open Admissions had made a difference to them, even though it had not; 
their high school averages of 70 and above would probably have admitted 
them to their technical and vocational programs in the two-year colleges, 
even under pre-open Admissions policies. On the other hand, of the senior 
college Open Admissions students, students whose high school averages 
were too low for admission under last year’s standards, half said that 
Open Admissions had made no difference to them. One might speculate 
that, in evaluating whether Open Admissions made a difference, the stu- 
dents were looking at the absolute value of their high school average, 
r ather than their average in relation to the standards of their college 
and program. The regular career students had relatively low high school 
averages — 70 and above-because of our choice of cut-off points for Open 
Admissions and regular students. Such students were more likely to say 
that open Admissions had made a difference to them, even though they pro- 
bably could have gotten into their particular college and program without 

Open Admissions- 

When we combined the answers to the two questions, attitude toward 
Open Admissions and whether Open Admissions made a difference, we obtaxn a 
number of types of students. The most common categories were-. 

1. Students who said that Open Admissions had made a difference to 

them, and were favorable to it, and 

2. Students who said that Open Admissions had not made a difference, 

but were favorable towards it anyway. 
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Some fell into another category: 

3. students who said that Open Admissions had made no difference 
to them and were unfavorable to it. 

Only a very few fell into a fourth category: 

4. Students who said that Open Admissions had made a difference 
to them, but were nevertheless unfavorable towards it. 

For the purpose of simplification, this analysis ignores those 
students with mixed attitudes towards Open Admissions, and those who 
fell into the "Don't know," "Other," and "No answer" categories on either 

question- 

The percentages of students falling into these various categories 
axe shown in Table 1. 

First, let us examine the regular students, students unaffected 
by Open Admissions , students who would probably have been admitted to 

their colleges or programs anyway. 

Among the regular students are a group whom we might call the self- 
depreciators— students who said that Open Admissions had made a differ- 
ence to them, even though it had not, and were favorable towards the 
policy- These students were most numerous among the career students. 

A second group, the most numerous overall, might be called the altruists 
— st udent s who said that Open Admissions had made no difference to them 
personally, but were favorable to it anyway. These students were most 
numerous among transfer students, but were well-represented among all 
groups . A thir d group might be called the defenders of the status quo 
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students who said that they had not benefited from Open Admissions 
and were against it. The highest percentage of these stadents oc- 
curred in the "senior colleges — 20 percent of the regular senior 
QQ^le^s students were of this type- Thus* the senior college students 
were relatively the most conservative, although even there, there were 
slightly more altruists than defenders of the status guo<* 

Secondly, we turn to the Open Admissions students, those who really 
did benefit from the Open Admissions policy, who probably would not have 
gotten into *cheir program or college without it- Here, the most numerous 
group was students who thought that the Open Admissions policy had made 
a difference to them, and were in favor of it — students whose positive 
attitudes were consistent with their own self-interest- Half of the 
career students were of th: s type , more than in any other type of cur- 
riculum. Another major group was students who were favorable to Open 
Admissions, but said that the policy had not made a difference to them- 
y e t the policy had made a difference to them; their high school averages 
were too low for them to have been admitted to their colleges or programs, 
under pre— Open Admissions standards. Thus.- these students might be thought 
of as unconscious beneficiaries- A third of the senior college Open Ad- 
missions students were of this type , and almost a third of the transfer 
Open Admissions students. 

Thus, two types of students were more common among the career students 
them the transfer and senior college students; among the Open A dm issions 
students, those who supported the Open Admissions policy, knowing that they 
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had benefited from it; and among the regular students, those who sup- 
ported Open Admissions and thought they had benefited from it, even 
though they -had not- The groups which were more common among the 
ssnior college studen ts than among the career students were, for the 
Open Admissions students, unconscious beneficiaries (students who sup- 
ported Open Admissions and thought they had not benefited from the policy , 
even though they had) , and among the regular students, defenders of the 
status quo (students who knew they had not benefited, and were opposed 
to the policy) . 

Thus, Open Admissions was perceived as benefiting the student with 
an extremely low high school average, much more than it actually did. 

Many career students thought they had benefited from Open Admissions, 
even though they had not. Among transfer and senior college students, 
almost half of the students who had benefited from the policy were not 
aware of it. Cf course, a majority of the "unconscious beneficiaries" 
supported the policy out of a sort of unknowing altruism. 

Thus, the CUNY Open Admissions program is somewhat different from 
the special programs for disadvantaged students at other colleges. Stu 
dents in some of these programs are more aware of their special identity 
as beneficiaries of the program. Many feel grateful to the program for 
giving them a .chance to go to college that they would not have had other- 
wise. However, it is not clear whether such awareness is beneficial psy- 
chologically. Some students in special programs feel that it is an honor 
to be chosen to participate in the program. However, others are very aware 
of their relative lack of preparation. They suffer from feelings of inferi- 
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ority, and pessimism about being able to succeed. It is possible that 
such feelings might interfere with achievement; the CONY policy of not 
identifying^ Open Admissions students may have a better effect on stu— 
motivation . In our later research , we hope to examine the issue 
awareness that one is an Open Admissions student , and its relation— 
ship to achievement. 
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Per cent who sold Open Admissions made 
a difference (benefitdd them) 
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Figure 1. Student Attitudes Towards Open Admissions 
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Figure 2. Student Perceptions of Whether Open Admissions Made a 
Difference in Their Going to College (Benefited Them) 
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Note: This paper was presented at a symposium at the meetings of the American Psychological Association, 
"Will the Open Door Become a Revolving Door? — Some Preliminary Findings on Open Admissions at 
the City University of New York." Washington, D.C., September 3, 1971. 
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